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International Review of Missions tells us 
that there are already five in China, two in 
India — at Lucknow for Urdu and Hindi, 
and at Poona for Maratta — one in Japan, 
and one at Cairo for the Arabic-speaking 
world. This movement is, of course, very 
recent and the organization and curricula of 
these schools must be still in a large measure 
tentative. 

The Bible in China 

The China agency of the American Bible 
Society reports issues for the first six months 
nearly or quite reaching 1,000,000 Bibles, 



Testaments, and portions (905,416 in all, 
with two depots yet to be heard from). If 
this rate of issues continues during the year, 
it may be expected to reach 2,000,000 copies. 

The agent adds, "Notwithstanding the 
sending out of this enormous number of 
Scriptures, we are unable to supply all that 
were called for." 

Amid wars and rumors of wars which the 
newspapers now record, such facts are the 
more extraordinary. It would seem as 
though thus far the disturbance in China 
had fallen out for the furtherance of the 
gospel. 
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A Notable Exhibit of Beligions 
Education 

An extensive exhibit of religious educa- 
tion has been prepared by the Educational 
Department of the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society under the 
direction of Rev. B. T. Winchester. In 
the comprehensiveness of its scope and 
the logical character of its arrangement, it 
surpasses any exhibit which has been 
arranged up to this time. It consists of sixty 
screens, each 3X6 feet in size and includes 
over one hundred and fifty photographs of 
children engaged in activities, many im- 
portant facts and data, charts, and descrip- 
tions of lesson courses and equipment. 

It attempts to set forth: (1) child life 
as it really is, revealing the daily interests 
and activities; (2) tendencies of develop- 
ment both good and bad, suggesting the 
need for a new method of religious educa- 
tion; (3) processes of education in religion 
as illustrated in the home and Sunday 
school, playground, clubs, camps, societies, 
etc.; (4) some results of religious education 
as evident in the daily lives of children; (5) 
the urgent need of comprehensive planning 
by the churches for an intensive and thor- 
oughly effective work in religious education. 

The exhibit is housed in booths, each 



booth representing the children of a par- 
ticular group of ages. The booths are 
designated as the Home World, ages under 
six; Home and School, between six and 
nine; School and Playground, ages nine to 
twelve; the Social Group, ages between 
twelve and sixteen; the Social Organization, 
ages between sixteen and twenty; Adult 
Life and Trained Teachers, ages above 
twenty; the Teaching Church, in which the 
church is represented as a civic influence. 

This exhibit was first set up at a recent 
meeting of the National Council of the Con- 
gregational Churches in America, holding 
its triennial meeting in Kansas City. It 
is to be hoped that the exhibit will travel 
extensively and carry its message to all 
parts of the country and to all people regard- 
less of faith or creed. 

The Institnte versus the Convention 

Time was when people thought that the 
rousing convention characterized by explo- 
sive eloquence was an essential means of 
promoting the educational work of the 
church, the Sunday school, and church 
societies. The watchful observer will have 
noticed that the changing ideals of the 
present day are gradually transforming the 
character of religious conventions. 
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The small group representing a limited 
territory, meeting for earnest work, reports 
of investigations, discussions of problems, 
and the making of plans for future activity 
are becoming more and more frequent. A 
multitude of Sunday-school institutes and 
schools of methods is taking the place of 
great conventions. These institutes are 
most frequently held under the auspices of 
the churches of some particular affiliation 
such as the Baptist, the Congregational, or 
the Episcopalian churches of a given com- 
munity. 

In the making of programs for these 
meetings, it is taken for granted that those 
who attend are earnestly seeking to do good 
work, and do not need to have their enthusi- 
asm fanned. The curriculum, textbooks, 
worship in the Sunday school, handwork, 
psychological characteristics of children of 
different ages, problems of grading, examina- 
tions, promotions, and financial manage- 
ment of the school — all these are topics 
which one frequently sees, and which show 
that we are coming down to the real business 
of education so far as it can be accomplished 
by the voluntary workers, which our 
churches provide. 

We are even going farther than these 



topics would indicate, for in a recent insti- 
tute held under the auspices of the Episco- 
palian churches of Detroit and vicinity, the 
topic under consideration was, "How to 
Make the Sunday School an Active Factor 
in the Child's Relations to His Family 
and Companions," and under subtopics 
this theme was discussed for an entire 
day and evening, and by several different 
speakers. 

We are really beginning to see that the 
work of religious education involves, not 
only instruction in facts, but "manual train- 
ing in Christian activity," by which we 
mean, so directing the altruistic tendencies 
of children and adults into definite channels 
that genuine growth in Christian character 
will be the result. 

In almost any community by drafting 
talent from near-by towns or from the 
headquarters of various denominations and 
from such organizations as the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature, a helpful 
and inspiring program can be given at small 
expense. Not only this, but the coming- 
together of local workers for the discussion 
of problems common to many churches 
brings a sense of fellowship in service which 
is in itself of great value. 



